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lion square miles—lies in the inhospitable a hea 
and subarctic country of its north. What are the 
secrets of that vast land? What fish swim in its waters; 
what minerals vein the earth there; how does the 
bitter climate affect the soil and, through it, the 


vegetation? 


A curtain of ice has shielded the Arctic poe fy 


incessant curiosity through almost 
all history. But men have pierced 
that curtain—first, simply to ex- 
plore and map the land; more re- 
cently, to do research into its struc- 
ture, weather, and animal and veg- 
etable life. For some years, members 
of various departments at McGill 
University in Montreal have been 
among those scientists interested in 
exploring one of nature’s last great 
frontiers. Geologists, geographers, 
zoologists, biologists, meteorolo- 
gists, anthropologists, and sociolo- 
gists have seized the opportunities 
furnished by modern means of 
transportation to probe Canada’s 
north, 
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LMOST one fourth of Canada— —perhays a a. “£ te: recent years, support from Carnegie Corpora- 


tion has helped to strengthen McGill’s position as a 
center for arctic studies. A series of small grants 
culminated in 1951 in one of $139,000 under which 
the Canadian office of the Arctic Institute of North 
America and McGill pooled their resources in a com- 


mon program of arctic research. A recent Carnegie 


appropriation of $88,000 will continue portions of 


the project for five more years. 

The heart of the program lies in 
the provision of graduate scholar- 
ships for predoctoral students in 
various fields of arctic research. So 
far 33 such scholarships have been 
given, and 12 people have received 
advanced degrees during the five 
years of the program. And almost 
all of the scholars have, at least once 
during the course of their study, 
‘gone into the Arctic.” 

To understand the full meaning 
of that phrase, one must have a pic- 
ture of the land of Canada—a land 
of contrasts as violent as those of our 
own. The gentle and fertile hills 
around Montreal and Quebec City 








must have reminded the early settlers of their own 
France. But a little farther north the face of Canada 
changes. The green fields give way to great forests of 
spruce and pine and tamarack, and then the forests 
become sparse and scrubby—this is the Sub-Arctic. 

North of this no trees grow. For perhaps four brief 
months each year the land emerges from its blanket of 
ice and snow: mountainous in the east, flattening to 
plains toward the west, spread here and there with 
masses of tiny wild flowers and grasses, scattered 
everywhere with great bodies of water—lakes, rivers, 
bogs. This is the Arctic: almost impenetrable through 
the eight-month-long winter, accessible but forbid- 
ding during the short summer. 

Even a few years ago, scientists wanting to do cer- 
tain kinds of research in that country had to make 
expeditions lasting about 15 months in order to get in 
three months of effective work. A team, for instance, 
would leave Montreal late in June by ship. They 
might reach their destination late in August; in 
September the snows would start. The little party 
would wait alone through the interminable months of 
snow and ice and darkness for the first thaws of May. 
Then, for three months if they were lucky, the re- 
searchers would have a chance to gather samples, 
take meteorological readings, observe animal life, 
analyze the soil—do all that they could to learn about 
the hostile region. Hurrying to beat the snows, in 
September they would again board the ship for 
Montreal. 

Modern transportation and communications have 
changed the pattern of arctic research. Still a com- 
plicated business, it is infinitely more efficient with 
the use of airplanes. Expeditions such as those the 
Carnegie scholars have undertaken have been de- 
scribed by Svenn Orvig, a research associate at 
McGill who is himself a veteran of several trips to the 
north. A towering, gray-eyed blond, Mr. Orvig is 
secretary of the McGill arctic program and a former 








director of the Montreal office of the Arctic Institute. 

A man given more to under- than overstatement, 
Mr. Orvig explodes a few popularly held ideas about 
the Arctic. “In summer,” he says, “we dress as we 
would to go skiing in the Laurentians above Mon- 
treal.” Having destroyed the picture of explorers in 
awkward garb inches thick, Mr. Orvig goes on to 
acknowledge that it can indeed be cold there even in 
June—as much as 18° Fahrenheit below zero. Never- 
theless, the temperature in July may rise to the 60’s, 
he says. Then the main problem is the mosquitoes, 
which are many, big, and very hungry after the 
meatless winter. 


By Plane to the Arctic 


On a typical expedition today, all heavy supplies 
and food are sent in by ship a year before the mem- 
bers of the party set forth. They, carrying only their 
personal belongings, usually fly into the Arctic in 
May, when large aircraft can still land on the ice. 
Then small single-engine planes may be used to 
transport members of the expedition to their various 
fields of operation for the summer. Those who want to 
study sea-ice conditions, for instance, are put down 
along the coast. Others who want to study animal 
life are deposited in an inland valley where it is shel- 
tered, or by a river to study fish. Svenn Orvig, a 
meteorologist, has spent summers on glaciers. There 
he studied the weather and the physical character- 
istics of glacier ice. 

Mr. Orvig describes the summer weather as gen- 
erally depressing. There is much fog, low clouds, and 
drizzle. And although he claims to enjoy the food, the 
menus might strike the city-dweller as monotonous. 
Meals consist of canned meats, dehydrated vegetables, 
dried milk, and a thick Scottish invention called ban- 
nock which takes the place of bread. This dreary 
pastry is made by frying a combination of flour, 
baking soda, salt, and water. 

On the other hand, nature does provide compensa- 
tions. The wild flowers are of beautiful and delicate 
shades; wild geese and ducks abound; and there are 
polar bears along the coast. The bears are incredibly 
fast on both land and sea, Mr. Orvig reports, and the 
prudent arctic explorer will do nothing to provoke 
them. Although they are very white as cubs, like 
many blonds they tend to darken with age and when 
they reach adulthood, are often a washed-out yellow. 
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The research of the Carnegie scholars falls into five 
broad fields: glaciology and glacial morphology, the 
habitability of arctic and subarctic lands, the climate/ 
vegetation complex, terrestrial and fresh-water ecol- 
ogy, and marine ecology. To the lay inhabitant of 
temperate regions, these phrases may have little im- 
mediate meaning. But translated into terms of the 
very real problems they are involved with in the 
north, their relevance becomes apparent. Take, for 
instance, the “habitability of arctic and subarctic 
lands.” 

At the mouth of the Mackenzie River, in the 
Northwest Territories, lies a town called Aklavik. It 
is a center of fur-trading activities. Like many towns 
in many climates Aklavik has been growing in size. 
But it has a problem peculiar to its own climate. It is 
built on permafrost, which means that twelve months 
of the year all the ground, except for the top two or 
three feet, is frozen solid. How do you build schools, 
hospitals, and airports on such land? Where do you 
lay the pipes for sewage, for water, for drainage? As a 
matter of fact, the site where Aklavik is now estab- 
lished is not hospitable to such undertakings, and the 
Canadian government is moving the entire town to 
another place 33 miles away, which scientists believe 
to be more suitable for the construction of a modern, 
healthy city. One of the McGill scholars did his dis- 
sertation on general principles for planning subarctic 
settlements, and another is now in Aklavik partici- 
pating in the work. 


The Climate and the Soil 


The “‘climate/vegetation complex” covers a multi- 
tude of painstaking, deeply detailed scientific work. 
The results of much of that work cannot be applied 
for a long time. But increasing knowledge about the 
effect of climate on the soil and its productivity has 
very obvious implications for a world facing a food 
supply inadequate for its population. Already, scien- 
tists have discovered that certain important cereals 
can be grown a little farther north than anyone had 
realized previously. 

Along the same line is the work in marine ecology, 
in which the Canadian government takes great in- 
terest through its Fisheries Research Board, which 
has an arctic unit at McGill. All aspects of the food 
resources of the northern seas are receiving the most 
careful study. 


Much of the arctic work has economic and socio- 
logical implications for the native inhabitants of the 
area. One young lady on a Carnegie scholarship, for 
example, has come to the conclusion that certain sub- 
arctic regions would be suitable for sheep farming. 
She spent one summer in Greenland, where Eskimos 
have been farming sheep with a certain amount of 
success; a subsequent summer she spent at Fort 
Chimo, in northern Quebec at Ungava Bay, and, 
based on her comparison of the regions, she believes 
that the Eskimos of that area could also raise sheep. 
The normal life of the Eskimo consists of hunting 
seals, doing some fishing in the summer, and trapping 
white foxes. The sale of their pelts usually provides 
his major cash income. The raising of sheep would 
have obvious effects on both his diet and his income. 

McGill’s activity in various phases of arctic re- 
search has led to increasing collaboration with other 
units interested in northern work, both within the 
Canadian government and in other organizations. 
The University now has a subarctic research station 
at Knob Lake in Labrador, about 700 miles northeast 
of Montreal, with living space and laboratories for 12 
students. Five people there do weather observations 
for the Canadian Meteorological Service network all 
year round; in addition, Dartmouth College has 
established there a laboratory for ionospheric research 
—a study important in the propagation of radio 
waves. 

The library of the Montreal office of the Arctic 
Institute, with one of the finest collections of arctic 
materials in this hemisphere, receives funds from the 
Carnegie grants. But laboratories and libraries, Mr. 
Orvig insists, accomplish no research in themselves. 
The growing body of young men and women trained 
in arctic work furnishes the heart of the research. 
Their study, entirely aside from its practical implica- 
tions, is another manifestation of man’s longing to 
know what lies beyond the hills. 
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URING all but one of its 45 years 
Carnegie Corporation has con- 
ducted a program in parts of the British 
Commonwealth. The range of its pres- 
ent activities, through grants to institu- 
tions and individuals in a variety of 
fields, goes far beyond anything antici- 
pated in 1912, when Mr. Carnegie 
added to the Corporation’s endow- 
ment a fund to be spent in certain 
areas of what was then the British 
Empire. 

Since its beginning, the Corpora- 
tion’s program in the Commonwealth 
has reflected the ever-changing pat- 
terns and problems of the Common- 
wealth itself. In 1912 the Common- 
wealth as we know it did not exist. 
Complete dominion autonomy for 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa was not 
made formal and explicit until the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931. And a 
new and more rapidly accelerated 
phase of the Commonwealth evolution 
has come since the second World War. 
This is the drive toward self-government 
of Asian, African, and other dependent 
peoples of non-British origin. For sev- 
eral of these peoples, independence is 
today a reality. For others, it is steadily 
approaching. 

In the first years of the Corporation 
program grants were made only in 


Canada. Later the trustees decided 
that the Corporation should extend its 
activities to other dominions. A major 
program was launched in South Africa 
in the late 20’s; shortly thereafter 
programs were developed in Australia 
and New Zealand. Although grants 
have been made in some of the colonies 
since about 1930, the Corporation’s 
activity in the dependent areas has been 
greatly accelerated since the second 
World War, and particularly during 
the past three years. 

The purpose of the programs every- 
where has always been to encourage 
the development of local responsibility 
and initiative. Behind this lies the 
recognition that the Commonwealth’s 
unique vitality springs from the diverse 
outlooks and cultural patterns of its 
members. 

The Corporation has pursued its 
purpose through two major types of 
activity. One is the awarding of travel 
grants to enable individuals of excep- 
tional capacity and promise to become 
acquainted with colleagues and with 
recent developments in their own fields, 
usually in the United States and 
Canada. This program, which was 
active in prewar years, was reconsti- 
tuted in 1947. Since that year, more 
than 500 individuals have visited 
North America under Carnegie aus- 


pices. Five of these grantees are de- 
scribed on the following pages. 

The other major activity has been 
the provision of grants to educational 
institutions for support of teaching, 
research, and study. The number of 
these grants has increased in the last 
decade due to the establishment of 
universities, university colleges, and 
technical colleges in the colonies. These 
institutions offer challenging new op- 
portunities for foundation spending. 
The Corporation’s guiding principle 
in dealing with these centers has been 
to support undertakings which forge 
strong new links between them and 
their local constituents. 

The Commonwealth of 1956 is by no 
means the Empire of 1912; nor will the 
Commonwealth countries of the future 
necessarily be like those of today. 
Whatever the appearance, it is likely 
that the vigorous independence of spirit 
that is the heart of their British heritage 
will continue to give unity to these 
diverse partners. The strength derived 
from this unity is also a source of 
strength to the United States, which 
has a permanent interest in a staunch 
Commonwealth. Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, as it has in the past, will continue 
to support originality and diversity 
within this ever-developing commu- 
nity of free states. 





A Canadian Surveys 
Adult Education 


“The field of adult education is as 
large as man’s aspirations and needs, 
and it calls for sincerity, creative power, 
and confidence in people among adult 
educators.” The author of those words 


is an adult educator who exemplifies 
the qualities he describes. 

Napoléon LeBlanc is director of the 
extension department (Le Centre de 
Culture Populaire) of the faculty of social 
sciences of Laval University, in Que- 
bec. A little more than three years ago, 
before his promotion to his present 
position, he visited a number of insti- 
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tutions in western Canada and the 
United States on a Carnegie travel 
grant. Born into a French-speaking 
family of 15 children in a rural area 
about 100 miles from Quebec City, he 
had never before that trip been farther 
away from his province than Toronto. 
But he had already demonstrated, 
both in his work at Laval and, before 





that, as a special officer in rural eco- 
nomics in Quebec’s department of 
agriculture, a grasp of the meaning of 
adult education that was far from 
provincial. 

He sees the objectives of the exten- 
sion department as twofold: “‘to pro- 
vide adults with the fundamental knowl- 
edge which will free them from their 
anxieties, their fears, their prejudices, 
and their apathy . . .” and “to train 
them in the methods and techniques 
they need to build up efficient group 
and community relationships.”’ Within 
the framework of these broad goals, he 
relates the work of his department to 
the special needs of the inhabitants of 
Quebec, a province which faces serious 
problems as its essentially rural econ- 
omy undergoes rapid industrialization. 

Believing as he does that education 
is a life-long job for every man in every 
walk of life, Mr. LeBlanc promotes it 
in a variety of ways through a variety 
of groups. His department offers eve- 
ning classes, correspondence courses, 





one- or two-day workshops, and resi- 
dential short courses that last from five 
to 15 days. 

The short courses are planned spe- 
cifically for people who are in positions 
of leadership, but each has a single 
unifying theme relevant to the inter- 
ests and needs of the group concerned. 
The themes vary tremendously and 
indicate the extreme diversity of the 
groups Laval reaches. This summer, 
for instance, the extension department, 
in collaboration with le Service de [ Aide 
a la Jeunesse and la Société Radio Canada 
offered a two-week course on radio and 
television. A few months ago, it pro- 
vided intensive sessions in economics 
for professional and lay leaders in 


rural, urban, and labor organizations. 
These sessions dealt with the industrial 
structure of the province, trends in the 
Canadian economy in general, and 
human and industrial relations. 

The popularity of the short courses, 
whatever their subject, is shown by the 
fact that enrollments have more than 
doubled within five years. Mr. LeBlanc 
is particularly pleased because many 
participants return for more the next 
year or, better yet, organize similar 
courses in their own communities. 

In addition to his duties as director 
of the extension service, Mr. LeBlanc 
also teaches a course in adult educa- 
tion at Laval, and is codirector of 
Camp Laquemac, a summer seminar 
run in collaboration with McDonald 
College of McGill University. One 
hundred Canadians— 50 French-speak- 
ing and 50 English-speaking—join 
there each year to discuss the aims and 
methods of adult education and to 
relate them to the problems which they 
face as Canadians. This is a fitting role 
for Mr. LeBlanc, a Canadian who, 
proud of his French heritage and cul- 
ture, nevertheless believes strongly 
that cooperation between the French- 
and English-speaking communities will 
show the way to a stronger Canada for 
all its citizens. This conviction was re- 
enforced by the experience of his 
Carnegie-sponsored trip three years 
ago—an experience which he likens to 
wine: “The older it gets, the better 
it gets.” 


An Indian from Africa 


Views America 


Although many an American elemen- 
tary schoolroom may seem to be merely 
a babble of voices, at least the voices 
are all speaking the same language, 
more or less. Contrast this with the 
situation in Kenya, wherein one Asian 
elementary school as many as four 
vernaculars may be used. 

The language problem is one, but 
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only one, of a number of African edu- 
cational problems described by G. S. 
Amar, Inspector of Asian Schools in 
the Kenya Education Department. A 
man of exceptional charm, Mr. Amar 
is a native of the Punjab who immi- 
grated to Kenya. His personality and 
outlook reflect his cosmopolitan back- 
ground. He and his wife, who is herself 
a teacher, recently completed a round 
of visits to various kinds of schools in 
many of our stages: Filed with admira- 
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tion for some of the educational meth- 
ods he found in use in the United 
States, Mr. Amar nevertheless has a 
lively awareness that, for a variety of 
reasons, not all of them would be 
applicable in Kenya. 

“Do you realize how much educa- 
tion your children have absorbed, prac- 
tically by osmosis, by the time they 
first reach school?” he says wistfully. 
“Television, radio, all the instruments 
of technology with which they are sur- 
rounded from the time they are born— 
these teach them things which we must 
introduce to our children with the use 
of a few books. And your aquariums, 
museums, libraries, halls of science— 
they are marvelous tools of education!” 

Mr. Amar cannot carry many of our 
tools back to Kenya, but he does take 
with him the renewed conviction that 
a common language is essential for the 
unification of a nation of heterogeneous 
peoples. Remarking on the phenome- 
non that immigrants to this country 
acquire a distinctly American nation- 
ality within one generation, Mr. Amar 
points out that Kenya contains roughly 
5,000,000 native Africans, 150,000 
Asians, and 50,000 Europeans. Among 
the Asians alone, not only are there 
many languages but many religions: 








Hindu, Moslem, Sikh, Parsee, and 
Christian, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic. For Asian children, Mr. 
Amar believes that an extensive vocab- 
ulary and the ability to read fluently in 
the English language are of primary 
importance. He was deeply impressed 
by American methods of teaching chil- 
dren to read as he saw them demon- 
strated in some schools. 

He was particularly struck by the 
way American education is directly 
related to life as it must be lived. He 
believes that when children are led to 
see the immediate applicability of 
what they are learning it is bound to 
stir and increase their desire for 
knowledge. 

An educator who truly loves educa- 
tion in the Jeffersonian sense, both for 
itself and for the hope it holds forth of 
improving the lot of man, Mr. Amar 
sees in it the ultimate solution of 
Kenya’s critical problems. 


Dominion Scholars See 
Universities in Action 


Two Carnegie visitors from the south- 
ern dominions represent a field which 
has furnished a dominant theme in the 
travel grant program: academic ad- 
ministration. The diverse pattern of 
college and university management in 
North America is strikingly different 
from that of Australia and New Zea- 
land, which evolved from British uni- 
versity practice. For this reason, visits 
to American universities by adminis- 
trators from the dominions usually 
prove challenging to both hosts and 
guests. 

Ross Hohnen is registrar of the 
Australian National University at Can- 
berra. The admission of students is 
only one, and a minor one, of his many 
responsibilities, for the registrar has 
wide administrative duties and is sec- 
ond only to the vice chancellor in the 
administrative hierarchy of an Aus- 
tralian university. 


Mr. Hohnen says of his trip in Can- 
ada and the United States: “As I 
moved on I found my interest quicken- 
ing in the whole range of relationships 
that produce the stresses and strains 
within and upon universities—as well 
as the harmony, confidence, and sym- 
pathetic understanding we all would 
wish.” His concern for the human side 
of administration springs from his be- 
lief that the critical problems of uni- 
versity administration are not pre- 
dominantly ones of money and facilities, 
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but concern mainly the people who 
make up a university. 

James Williams’ position as prin- 
cipal of Victoria University College in 
New Zealand makes him the chief 
administrator of that publicly sup- 
ported institution, or in American 
terms, its president. On his Carnegie- 
sponsored trip to a number of universi- 
ties in North America and the United 
Kingdom, he was most interested in 
observing and talking about broad 
educational trends and practices. 

Mr. Williams devoted particular at- 
tention to the ways the North Amer- 
ican universities are organized to do 
research. In New Zealand, he points 
out, pure and applied science are often 
divorced; teaching is regarded as one 
function, to be performed by the uni- 
versity, and research of all sorts is re- 
garded as a quite separate function, to 
be done by government departments 
and other nonuniversity institutions. 
In Canada and the United States, of 
course, a very large amount of all 
forms of research is done in the uni- 
versities, often with government co- 
operation and financing. 

Both Mr. Hohnen’s and Mr. Wil- 
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liams’ trips are representative of the 
Corporation’s policy of encouraging 
travel grantees to visit institutions in 
Canada, when appropriate to their 
interest, as well as in the United States. 


A Malayan Looks at 
U.S. Student Life 


Mohamed Eusoff’s position as chair- 
man of the council of the University of 
Malaya compares roughly with that of 
the chairman of the board of regents 
of an American state university. A 
smiling, energetic man of large enthu- 
siasms, Mr. Eusoff recently visited this 
country under Carnegie auspices to 
observe the organization of non- 
academic student life. 

The young University of Malaya— 
Mr. Eusoff was a member of the com- 
mission that planned for its founding 
in 1947—now has a coeducational en- 
rollment of about 1100 students. Grow- 
ing rapidly, the university is already 
spilling over its Singapore headquar- 
ters, and has purchased a site in Kuala 
Lumpur, capital of the Federation, for 
another campus it plans to build soon. 
Its student body is made up of Chinese, 
Malays, Indians, Ceylonese, Eurasians, 
and others—but, as Mr. Eusoff points 
out, in 1958 they will all be Malayans, 
for that is when the Federation of 
Malaya will receive its independence, 





It is because of Malaya’s imminent 
independence that Mr. Eusoff is par- 
ticularly interested in the ways Amer- 
ican college students prepare them- 
selves for active citizenship. He believes 
this is accomplished in large part 
through the great number of debating 
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and discussion groups, social and polit- 
ical clubs, and student governing or- 
ganizations which abound on our 
campuses. Participation in these groups, 
he thinks, gives students an important 
introduction to the broader responsi- 
bilities they must assume as members 
of a democracy. 

Mr. Eusoff was even impressed by 





HE beating of drums in Africa 

today is sometimes drowned out 
by the roar of airplane motors. Such 
signs of primitive and modern ways of 
life existing side by side are visible all 
over Africa. 

Less visible, but just as important, 
are other signs of the rapid change 
which is sweeping the continent. One 
is the emergence of African political 
leaders. 

These men are among the new elite 
of Africa. What forces have thrust 
them into the leadership roles de- 
manded by the rapid penetration of a 
Western way of life into their conti- 
nent? How do they adjust to their new 
responsibilities? 

These are the questions which a 
team of anthropologists, economists, 
sociologists, and psychologists at the 
East African Institute for Social Re- 
search have been investigating with 
the assistance of a Corporation grant. 
This team, first under the direction of 
the British anthropologist Audrey Rich- 
ards and now of Lloyd Fallers, is 
concerned particularly with how the 
emerging patterns differ among peo- 
ples of different tribal heritages, It is 
because of these differences that the 
initiators of the project decided to 
study leadership in two contrasting 
situations: the “indirect rule” or 


the self-service cafeterias and book- 
shops on many of our campuses—not 
in and of themselves, but because they 
represent the fact that “no American 
is ashamed to wait on himself or to 
work with his hands.” This respect for 
the dignity of labor, manual as well as 
intellectual, impressed Mr. Eusoff more 
than any other single thing he saw 


THE ANATOMY 
OF LEADERSHIP 


‘native state” society illustrated by the 
kingdom of Buganda in Uganda; and 
the “‘multi-racial society” of Nyanza 
province in Kenya, with its settled 
European community and lack of 
highly organized indigenous political 
institutions. 

Mr. Fallers points out that there 
seem to be differences in the way the 
peoples of Buganda and Nyanza react 
to Western influences. For almost 50 
years the Baganda have accepted mod- 
ernization largely on a tribal, rather 
than an individual, basis. They have 
been quick to be converted to religious 
faiths brought from the outside; they 
have been so enthusiastic for education 
and technical training that some Euro- 
pean observers call them “‘the Japanese 
of Africa.” Consequently, the political 
and social structure of Buganda has 
absorbed much of Western knowledge 
and techniques. But it has remained 
fundamentally itself in two important 
ways: first, it has kept many traditional 
values; second, since change has tended 
to be general throughout the society 
and not limited to particular groups, 
the resulting system can still be viewed 
by the Baganda as peculiarly “theirs.” 

What types of modern leaders are 
emerging from this situation in Bu- 
ganda? From case histories so far ana- 
lyzed, Mr. Fallers says they seem in 
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here. He wasamazed tolearn how many 
students help support themselves as 
they go through college, and by the fact 
that this is a point of pride rather than 
shame for the students and their fami- 
lies. He believes that similar work- 
study patterns will emerge in other 
parts of the world as more and more 
young people seek higher education. 





the main to be from the same group 
as the traditional leaders. Because the 
society of Buganda has retained its 
cohesion, there has been little tendency 
to reject the leadership of the better- 
educated chiefly class in favor of that 
offered by “radical reformers.” 

The work so far done in Nyanza 
indicates that social change there has 
proceeded more in terms of individuals 
and less in terms of the whole society. 
Thus, there is more tension between 
the older and younger generations, 
with one tending to remain conserva- 
tive and the other accepting some 
degree of Westernization. 

What these different patterns repre- 
sent in terms of the conflict and tension 
within individuals is being studied by 
psychologists working on the project. 
For the Baganda, Westernization prob- 
ably creates less conflict because they 
do not lose status or prestige in their 
own society because of acquiring it; for 
the people of Nyanza, it seems to in- 
volve partial alienation from their own 
tribal systems and hence more tension. 

It is too early to give a comprehen- 
sive report on the findings of the study. 
However, the evidence thus far assem- 
bled suggests that clues to the manner 
in which African leaders will exert 
leadership in the future may be found 
in the tribal institutions of the past. 





THE CORPORATION TRUSTEES 


Gwilym A. Price 


Gwilym A. Price, a trustee of Carnegie 
Corporation since 1953, has followed 
three different professions during his 
career. Now an industrialist as presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Mr. Price had earlier practiced both 
law and banking. 

Mr. Price’s first name, which is 
Welsh for “‘William,” indicates his an- 
cestry. Born in Canonsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, his early schooling was in 
nearby towns, including Carnegie. Im- 
mediately after his graduation in 1917 


Staff Appointment 


On September 1 John K. Folger will 
join the Corporation staff as an execu- 
tive assistant. Mr. Folger did his under- 
graduate study at Emory University, 
in Georgia, and received the Ph.D. in 
sociology from the University of North 
Carolina. He is now a research asso- 
ciate at the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board. Previously, he was with the 
Human Resources Research Institute 
at Maxwell Air Force Base in Alabama. 

Mr. Folger was in the U. S. Navy 
from 1944 to 1946, and served aboard 
LST’s in the Pacific theater of 
operations. 


from the University of Pittsburgh Law 
School, he joined the Army as a 
private. He rose to captain, and com- 
manded the 3o2nd Heavy Tank Bat- 
talion overseas. 

Following the war he practiced law 
for a short time; then joined the Peoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust Company (now Peo- 
ples First National Bank and Trust 
Company). He was successively trust 
officer, vice president, and president of 
the bank. He joined Westinghouse as a 
vice president in 1943, and became 
president three years later. 

Mr. Price is a trustee of Allegheny 
College and of three Pittsburgh or- 
ganizations: the Elizabeth Steel Magee 
Hospital, the YMCA, and the Car- 
negie Institute. He is also a life mem- 
ber of the Corporation of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and of 
the Business Advisory Council for the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Honorary LL.D. degrees have been 
conferred on Mr. Price by the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Allegheny College, 
and Transylvania College. He also 
holds an honorary D. Eng. degree from 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 


NEW GRANTS 


Grants amounting to $2,590,700 were 
announced by Carnegie Corporation 
trustees during the last quarter. These 
grants were made from income for the 
fiscal year 1955-56, now estimated at 
$9,212,000. From this sum, $2,271,000 
has been set aside to meet commit- 
ments, including those for teachers’ 
pensions, incurred in previous years. It 
is the Corporation’s policy to spend all 
income in the year in which it is re- 
ceived. 

Included among grants voted are: 
American Council on Education, for 
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support of an office of statistical in- 
formation and research, $375,000. 

University of California, for research 
in higher education, $400,000. 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, for research in higher educa- 
tion, $375,000. 

University of Illinois, to develop a 
new high school mathematics cur- 
riculum, $277,000. 
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CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


589 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK I7 N. Y 


Carnegie Corporation of New York is a phil- 
anthropic foundation created by Andrew 
Carnegie in 1911 for the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and understanding. It 
has a basic endowment of $135 million and 
its present assets, reckoned at cost value, are 
approximately $178 million. The income 
from $12 million of this fund may be used in 
certain British Commonwealth areas; all 
other income must be spent in the United 
States. 

The Corporation has a continuing interest 
in improving higher education. Grants are 
made to colleges and universities, professional 
associations, and other educational organiza- 
tions for specific programs. Such programs 
include basic research as well as more effec- 
tive use of the results of research, increased 
understanding of international affairs, better 
preparation of teachers, and new teaching 
programs. 

Detailed descriptions of the Corporation’s 
activities are contained in its annual reports, 
which usually are published in December. 


Board of Trustees: Morris Hap.ey, Chairman of 
the Board; W. Ranvo.rx Burcess; Joun W. Garp- 
wer; Caryt P. Haskins; Devereux C. Josepus; 
Nicuotas Ke xtey; R. C. Lerrincwet_; MARGARET 
Carnecie MILier; Freperick Ossorn; ARTHUR 
W. Pace; Gwitym A. Price; Eumvu Roor, Jr.; 
Cuar.es M. Sporrorp; CHARLes ALLEN THOMAS. 


Administration: Joun W. Garpner, President; 
James A. Perkins, Vice President; Fuorence 
Anpverson, Secretary; C. Hersert Lee, Treasurer; 
Srepuen H., Sracxpoie, Executive Associate, British 
Dominions and Colonies Program; Frepericx H. 
Jackson, Executive Assistant; Wittiam W. Marve, 
Executive Assistant; Rosert J. Wert, Executive 
Assistant; Auan Pirer, Executive Assistant, British 
Dominions and Colonies Program; James W. Camp- 
BELL, Assistant Treasurer; Marcaret E. Manoney, 
Assistant Secretary; He.en Rowan, Editor; CHARLES 
Dottarp, Consultant. 
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